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Civic Science in Home and Community we pieemrtaky > 


A single volume providing a year’s work in the most important topicd x" 
of general science, presented by the cyclic method. It deals with the com- 
mon facts and forces of nature which affect the life of everyone, both in 
the home and in the community. This correlation of science with civics 
will lead boys and girls to become more intelligent citizens. 








Here are taken up vital questions relating to air, water, food, wastes, 
sanitation, and germ dangers and health habits; fuels, heating of homes, 
fire prevention; light for home use, care of eyes; electricity and labor 
saving machines; recreation; effect of climate; water supply; duties of 
the community ; transportation, automobile, airplane; telephone, telegraph, 
radio; gardens, etc. 
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Civic Science in the Community . . |. . . . . ~~ $1.40 | 


A two-book course designed to present two years’ work in schools. 
These two books cover the same field as the authors’ single volume but 
with greater fullness and completeness. The training afforded is broad 
and liberal; while the pupil is being given an understanding of many of 
the useful applications of science in everyday life, he is being grounded 
in the fundamentals of science and made a more intelligent citizen. 











Civic Science Manual see 

A loose-leaf Manual providing laboratory exercises, projects, and score 
cards prepared especially for use with Hunter and Whitman’s Civic Science 
in Home and Community. These cover a wide range of topics, train the 
pupil in observation, increase his knowledge of simple, ordinary principles 
of nature, and give him some understanding of conditions relating to 
individual and public welfare. 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New — Cincinnati ' Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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JUST PUBLISHED | WHITE SOX, 


THE | The Story of the Reindeer in Alaska 


MATERIALS OFREADING | |... 2.22" 
Formerly Superintendent of Reindeer in Alaska 


| 
ty WILLIS L. UHL, Associate Professor | | This story of young White Sox and his training by 
} his mother to become a leader of the herd, is an 
intimate account of the coming of the reindeer to 
Alaska and their great usefulness in that territory. 


of Education, University of Wisconsin 


For all teachers and prospective 
teachers of reading and literature. To most children, reindeer suggest Santa Claus 

and no more. But they are very necessary do- 
- mestic animals and a source of wealth to the people 
of. Alaska. Mr. Lopp has been concerned with the 


It presents in organized form an inter- 


pretation of all recent investigations and government work in encouraging the raising of 

reports on the content of courses in read- | reindeer, and it was he who drove a herd 700 miles 

ing | for the relief of the whalers at Point Barrow. 

a 2. . one ° | This story of White Sox is, then, the work of an 

It alms to facilitate the selection and authority on the reindeer, and boys and girls who 

| organization of material for such courses. think of them only as strange and wonderful 

2 . Z creatures that live among the snows of the Arctic 

| Although primarily concerned with the region will find it qa source of much interesting 

| content of reading courses, the book also | information, as well as delightful reading. It is 

. " ° 2 especially suited to supplement nature-study or 
| contains chapters upon laboratory investi geography lessons in grades four to seven. 


gations, classroom teaching, testing, and 
diagnostic and remedial work. The last 


| section contains standards for evaluating 
' materials for reading courses. 


Write for further information 


Price 80 cents 





| | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


New York Newark Coston _ Caleago San Francisco Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


































NEW BOOKS 


Paulu’s Diagnostic Testing and Remedial 
Teaching 


Tests that ordinary teachers can use, and that lead to better teaching. 
They apply to spelling, composition, writing, reading, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, oral English, and algebra. 


Cloth. 388 pages. $1.80 








The Constitution of the United States 


With Synopsis and Questions 


Printed in large type, with a detailed analysis of its provisions and 
helpful questions that aid in understanding and remembering its essentials. 


Price, 24 cents 





D. C. HEATH ©@& COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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William McAndrew, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, won the Council contest by 
a vote of six to three. 
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EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 


The principles of democracy, first formulated 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, and applied 
efiectively for generations in the local com- 
munities, have been dominating factors in the 
development of the educational systems of 
New England. Profoundly significant has been 
the fear of centralized educational direction. 
Probably no state has illustrated more fully 
than Connecticut both the good and the evil 
effects of tenacious insistence upon local con- 
trol of the schools. 

Albert B. Meredith, Ph.D., LL.D., was called 
in 1920, from the position of Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education in New Jersey to that 
of'Commissioner of Education in Connecticut. 
He brought to the work thorough training on 
the philosophy of education, successful admin- 
istrative experience in various educational 
fields, and the personal qualities of an emi- 


nently efficient executive. The distinguishing 
features of his administration have been the 
accuracy and promptness with which he de- 
vised measures adapted to cover neglected 
fields and to unify the school system, and the 
speed with which he overcame local opposi- 
tion and secured, by tactful methods, the 
approval of far-reaching and almost revolu- 
tionary programs. His proposals had no com- 
pelling force except their intrinsic merit, for 
the power of the Board of Education is, for 
the most part, limited to recommendations. 

We take satisfaction in giving an extended 
account of the educational activities of Connec- 
ticut and of the rapid progress of constructive 
work for which Dr. Meredith is entitled to 
great credit. 
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FROM CHURCH TO SCHOOL 

Evans, Erie County, N.Y., has one of the 
best consolidated schools. It has a modern 
school building with a fine residence for 
teachers and eighteen acres of good land. 
There are seventy children and three teachers. 
The school has transportation, manual training, 
gardening and everything expected of such a 
school. That which interests us in this case is 
the fact that this country community got its 
community spirit first in a community church 
ten years before it realized the advantages of 
a community school. Apparently it was the 
success of religious unity, the community bene- 
fit of a neighborhood religious sentiment that 
prepared the way for taxpayers to vote $40,000 
for a first-class school plant in the open 
country. 
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A GOVERNOR’S SCHOOL VISION 


Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, who will undoubt- 
edly be the next Governor of Texas, makes as 


noble an educational 
seen :— 

“Rural school reform is absolutely essential, 
and by cutting down a few inflated appropria- 
tions and applying the money to the rural 
school budget, I shall try to give the country 
people their just share of public school oppor- 
tunity. 

“ By changing the highway law I propose to 
save $3,000,000 for use in the rural schools, 
three-tenths of the auto tax going, according 
to this plan, into the rural school budget. 

“It is not necessary or sufficient for me to 
say that high taxes and useless offices should 
be abolished, thereby giving the people the 
justice and relief to which they are entitled, 
and the people of this country an example they 
can copy if they will. It is better for me to 
say that as Governor of Texas, I will do these 
things to satisfy my ambitions for the Lone 
Star State.” 


statement as we have 
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It is a calamity to Boston University and to 
educational New England to have President 
Lemuel H. Murlin resign to accept the presi- 
dency of De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana. He has not only made Boston Uni- 
versity the largest college and university in 
New England, but has made it of inestimable 
professional service to New England educa- 
tion, and he was beginning to see the fruits 
of his wisdom and devotion. 

We can think of nothing that could have 
happened to New England education that 
would have been quite as calamitous just now 
as Dr. Murlin’s resignation. His intelligent, 
sympathetic, inspiring support of Dean Arthur 
H. Wilde in the Department of Education, 
Dean Walter S. Athearn’s famous Religious 
Education work, and the equally famous De- 
partment of Business Administration, has been 
of incalculable value to New England. 

President Murlin has all the quality of 
administrative leadership which New England 
needs at this time. His going is a more seri- 
ous matter than words can express. 

But for himself there could be but one decision. 
De Pauw is the great denominational force of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. It has fur- 
nished the denomination more bishops than all 
the other colleges of the denomination in the 
last quarter of a century. Its location is in the 
centre of population of the United States, and 
the centre of religious functioning. De Pauw 
has religious personality to an unparalleled 
degree. What Lemuel H. Murlin was to Kan- 
sas, what he is to New England, he will be to 
all America at Greencastle. 


DR. MURLIN’S LETTER. 


“The invitation is from my alma mater and amounts to 
a royal command. I have had suggestions of the possibil- 
ity of going to other positions, but I have always replied 
with a prompt and decided ‘No,’ expecting to spend the 
rest of my life, God permitting and the trustees desiring 
it, in Boston University. When there were some rumors 
at the General Methodist Episcopal Conference in May I 
wrote the trustees, saying that this was my desire and 
expectation; and they expressed much gratification that 
such was my plan. But an invitation from my alma mater 
is another matter. To return to my own college, to be the 
first alumnus ever chosen for such a position, to spend the 
rest of my life in the service of alma mater, is a most 
alluring opportunity. 

“It is clearly understood that in going to DePauw I am 
free from financial anxieties and am to devote myseli to 
the students, faculty, alumni and the public generally. in 
creating good-will, loyalty, and in promoting college edu- 
cation. An inviting task! This does not mean that De- 
Pauw doesn’t need more money: ‘It’s a poor college that 
isn’t poor’; but for the next few years the chief emphasis 
is as I have indicated. Nor does it mean that there are 
no anxieties nor burdens for a president of DePauw. There 
has always been quite enough to do. But I so thoroughly 
believe in the American college as an important vital factor 
in our national educational life that I rather welcome this 
opportunity of giving to the American college, through 
my alma mater, the last and best, though not so exacting, 
of my life’s labors. 


DR. MURLIN’S CHANGE 
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“Let me express my profound appreciation of your con- 
fidence and esteem. That I have had them se completely 
and constantly has been a supreme satisfaction, but also 
a most solemn responsibility. I esteem you too highly and 
am altogether too much bound up in the possibilities of 
Boston University to reach this conclusion without sore 
trial. We love Boston as the most desirable city in the 
world in which to live; New England is very dear to us, 
We have had most sweet and cordial relations not only 
within the circle of the Boston University official family, 
but in various activities in the city. The numerous letters 
we have received from those outside of the Boston Uni- 
versity circle, as well as from those within, have surprised 
us by their number, sincerity and depth of feeling. Our 
only compensating comfort lies in the fact that our invita- 
tion to DePauw is hearty, unanimous and enthusiastic, and 
gives us the opportunity of spending our last years of 
service among old-time friends where we began our life 
work. From all quarters of the state and from all 
classes of people, we are receiving letters of genuine wel- 
come and hearty promises from tried and true friends, of 
enthusiastic co-operation.” 

PRESIDENT MURLIN AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

_President Lemuel H. Murlin came to Boston 
University in 1911, delivering his inaugural 
address in October of that year. He was gradu- 
ated from De Pauw University in 1891. Four 
institutions, including Harvard in 1921, have 
awarded him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws in recognition of his services to educa- 
tion in New England. Dr. Murlin was the 
head of Baker University from 1894 until 1911, 
Thirteen years ago this October President 
Murlin’s inaugural address, “The University 
and the City,” sounded a new and clear note in 
American education. 

President Murlin said: “ The problem of our 
civilization is the problem of the city; it would 
seem, therefore, that if the University is to 
be a significant factor in our civilization, it 
must continue in the future, as in the past, to 
live in the midst of the life which it serves: 
it follows, therefore, that the next advance in 
educational development will be the founding 
of the Municipal University. The future his- 
torian will declare that the rise of the Munici- 
pal University in the twentieth century was 
... perhaps the greatest epoch in the educa- 
tional history of the world. 

“The Municipal University will need the 
usual equipment of the lecture-room, the 
laboratory, the library, and.the shop; but it 
will find its best equipped laboratory, its larg- 
est library, its best forge, anvil, and bench, in 
the city in whose heart it has its being. There 
are unsolved problems of the city as well as 
unsolved problems of the desert; they might 
well be a challenge to the bright and eager 
minds of the college. Why should not these 
engage the attention of students and faculty in 
the Municipal University? It is possible, too, 
that they would find that service so interesting 
that much of the criticism now lodged against 
the impracticability and inefficiency of college 
life would fall to the ground.” 

(Continued.on Page 325) 
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EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 


Public education in Connecticut is under the’ one an assistant in physical education and the 
general supervision of the State Board of other a nurse. 6. Attendance and Employment 
Education, an unpaid board, consisting of nine’ in charge of a director with nine assistants. 
members appointed by the Governor for a 7%. Department of Americanization with a 
term of six years, together with the Governor director and a field agent. 8. Division of Trade 
and Lieutenant-Governor as members ex officio. Education with a director who supervises ten 
The secretary of the State Board of Educa- trade schools. In 
tion, known as the Commissioner of Education, sixteen agricultural departments and fifteen 
js the executive of the board, and to him all departments of home economics conducted in 
divisions report. high schools under the Smith-Hughes law. 

The administrative organization consists of These fields are supervised by an agricultural 
eleven co-ordinate divisions with a number of supervisor and a supervisor of home economics 
bureaus, some independent and others asso-_ respectively, reporting to the director of the 
ciated with a division. The divisions are: 1. Division of Trade Education. 9. Division of 


this division are included 


ALBERT BARRETT MEREDITH 


Commissioner of Education, Connecticut 


Teacher Training, including four normal schools, Accounts and Purchases with a director. 10. 
a summer normal school, and model schools Special Education and Standards with a director 
in towns with less than twenty-five teachers. and two part-time assistants. 11. Research 
2. Rural Education with a director, three and Surveys with a director. 
regional supervisors, twenty-nine supervising The bureaus are: Office management ; claims ; 
agents, and one special agent for elementary evening schools; teacher certification; tests 
agriculture. 3. Elementary Education with a and measurements; and publications, building 
supervisor of elementary education whose construction and inspection. 

activities are in towns other than the towns Intimately associated with the State Board 
under the Division of Rural Education. 4. of Education and appointed by it is the public 
Secondary Education with a supervisor of library committee of which the Commissioner 
secondary education. 5. Physical Education is chairman. The executive work of this com- 
and Health with a director and two assistants, mittee is performed by a visitor and two assis- 
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tants who visit public libraries and supervise 
the payment of certain state grants. 

The total number of employees of the board 
is approximately 475. The total appropriation 
for the public schools of the state for the year 
1921-2, the last year for which statistics are 
available, was $19,368,921. This appropriation 
is increasing at the rate of about $1,500,000 
annually. 

Since 1871 the percentage of men teachers 


TEACHER 


Among the matters of special interest in this 
division are the new normal school building, 
costing $750,000, opened in September, 
1924, in New Britain; the marked increase in 


_ the enrollment in normal schools during the 


last two years; the raising of the standards of 
admission to include graduation from approved 
high schools with specified units of work, a 
high average of scholarship in the senior year, 
and a physical examination by the normal 
school authorities; the revision of the course 
of study in the normal schools; and the summer 
normal school. 

The four state normal schools are: New 
3ritain, established by law in 1849, and opened 
May 30, 1850; Wiilimantic, established in 1889; 
New Haven, established in 1902; and Danbury, 
established in 1903. A. B. Morrill, principal 
emeritus of the New Haven Normal School, 
was retired June 30, 1924, after forty years of 
normal school service in New Britain, Willi- 
mantic, and New Haven. He was the only 
principal at New Haven. 

These schools will be brought into closer 
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has decreased from twenty-eight to five. The 
percentage has remained nearly stationary 
since 1913, the average being 5.4. From 1913 
to 1922 the average monthly salary of men 
teachers increased from $111.49 to $208.01. The 
purchasing power of the salary, on the basis 
of the salary of 1913, is $192.88, consequently 
the real increase has been $15.13. The salaries 
of men teachers have increased 10 per cent. 
and of women teachers 28 per cent., since 1920, 


TRAINING 


unity by the revision of the course of 
study effective in September, 1924. This 
revision has been made by committees of 
the normal school faculties working for two 
years under the direction of a special agent of 
the Board of Education. Provision is made 
for a kindergarten-primary course and for an 
intermediate and upper grade course, differen- 
tiation taking place in the senior year. 

While the work of revision of the normal 
school curriculum has been in preparation the 
courses of study for the elementary schools to- 
gether with teaching monographs outlining 
methods, principles, and their application, have 
also been prepared. This work has been done 
by committees of teachers, supervising agents 
and superintendents. Assistance has been also 
given by normal school faculties. These 
courses of study will be offered to the schools 
of the state as representing the best present- 
day practice. These co-operative activities 
further emphasize the unity of the educational 
program of the state. 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


By the courtesy of the Yale corporation, the 
summer normal school is conducted at Yale 
University, but it is under the control of and 
financed by the State Board of Education. The 
enrollment for 1924 was approximately eleven 
hundred, and the term six weeks. The con- 
ditions for admission are the same as those for 
admission to the other normal schools. About 
three-fourths of the enrollment are normal 
school and college graduates. The number of 
beginners in teaching coming by way of the 
summer normal school has decreased very 
rapidly during the past two years. 

Except under unusual circumstances the 
amount of work a pupil may carry in the 
summer normal school is limited to three 


courses of thirty hours each. This school has 
an intimate relationship to the teacher certifi- 
cation plan since candidates for limited ele- 
mentary certificates must attend for three suc- 
cessive summers. The program undertaken by 
the board has been to emphasize the training 
of teachers rather than to develop a technique 
for the supervision of untrained teachers. 
Eighty-three per cent. of the total number of 
teachers in the state are today either normal 
school graduates or college graduates. 

In 1922 the state board adopted a rule that 
beginning July 1, 1927, no new teachers will be 
certificated for the elementary schools who 
are not graduates of approved normal schools 
or have an equivalent professional training. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


Connecticut has a unique plan for rural 
supervision. Towns with twenty-five teachers 
or less may make application for the appoint- 
ment of a supervising agent, who thereby be- 
comes the superintendent of the schools of the 
town with the legal responsibilities of an 
“Acting School Visitor” as well as serving as 
the representative of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. The salaries and expenses of the 
agents are paid by the state, the biennial 
appropriation for this division being $325,000.00. 
The organization includes two regional super- 
visors with offices in the state normal schools 
at Danbury and Willimantic. This plan tends 
to make the normal schools the centres of 


educational interest in their respective parts 
of the state. The third regional supervisor has 
his office at the State Capitol. Since these 
supervisors meet regularly with the normal 
school faculties the field work conditions in 
the smaller towns are brought to the immedi- 
ate attention of those faculties. A definite 
program for professional growth on the part 
of supervisors is being conducted by this 
division, and in connection with local teachers’ 
meetings, programs are provided which while 
not mandatory are having the united support 
of approximately one thousand teachers under 
the supervision of this division. Only one 
eligible town fails to have a supervising agent. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The service rendered by this division, out- 
side of the regular visitation of the towns 
receiving state aid, is upon the request of the 
town. It was created in 1919, but a supervisor 
was not secured until July, 1922, when 
Frederick S. Camp was appointed. 

The schools that require his immediate 
attention are those of the nineteen towns that 
receive from the state half of the superin- 
tendent’s salary up to $800, on condition that 
the schools be approved. He visits also some 
fifty other towns, not included in the rural 
division, in order that the board may be in- 
formed concerning the condition of the schools 
and that local authorities may have the advice 
of a supervisor with a state-wide perspective. 

One of his problems is to secure more effec- 
tive co-ordination of the educational interests 
of the larger and the smaller towns of the 
state, but no attempt will be made to create 
a bureaucratic type of administration. The 
aim is to render varieties of educational ser- 
vice which the towns cannot secure for them- 
selves, adapted to enable them to realize com- 
mon educational ends. It would be contrary 
to Connecticut practice to prescribe a minimum 
course of study for all grades, but it is believed 
that there can be a reasonable degree of unity 
that will not stifle local initiative or limit local 


SECONDARY 


The activities of this division include the 
Visitation and general supervision of public 
high schools and the private secondary 
schools that request visitation and approval. 
While the law limits the approval of high 
schools to those receiving non-resident pupils, 
the situation is such that all high schools are 
visited and now meet the minimum standard 
of approval. Objective standards were set up 
in 1921 and these are supplemented by super- 
VisOry visits. 

Under the direction of this division a series 


adaptation. One step toward securing such 
unity will be the distribution of monographs 
for various fields of instruction—reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, etc.—that are being prepared 
in co-cperation with groups of teachers, super- 
intendents, and members of normal school 
faculties. These monographs will represent 
the best thought and practice of Connecticut, 
but the use of them will be optional. Their 
compelling force will depend upon the quality 
of their subject matter and the value of their 
suggestions. 

A second problem for study is educational 
cost accounting. School authorities seldom 
know what it costs to teach any subject or the 
relative cost of different departments. It will 
become increasingly difficult to secure neces- 
sary appropriations if accurate and adequate 
information cannot be given concerning costs, 
continuing needs, automatic increases, and ad- 
visable enlargements of service. 

A third method of helping the towns is by 
reporting the educational activities of the bet- 
ter school systems. The achievements of the 
more progressive schools need to be widely 
known in order that the entire state may profit 
by them. Publicity is given through confer- 
ences, circular letters and “Connecticut 
Schools,” the monthly bulletin of the board. 


EDUCATION 


of syllabi have been prepared by committees 
of teachers, each syllabus dealing with the 
teaching of one of the high school subjects. 
Frequent regional conferences of high school 
teachers are held, and once a year ail the high 
schooi principals are the guests of the state 
board for three days at the Willimantic Nor- 
mal School, the only school having a dormi- 
tory. This meeting affords an opportunity for 
closer co-operation as well as more intimate 
acquaintance among high school principals. 
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COST OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


An important study of costs of secondary 
education in Connecticut by Dr. Jesse B. Davis, 
supervisor of secondary education, and Elwell 
F. Kimball, superintendent of schools, Thomp- 
son, was published last July. 

At the outset it calls attention to the fact 
that the high school of today is a very dii- 
ferent institution from that of a generation 
ago. Its purpose has changed from an aca- 
demic training school, primarily for prepara- 
tion for college, to a comprehensive organiza- 
tion adapted to fit all types of boys and girls 
to the needs of a complex civilization. During 
the past ten years the increase in high school 
enrollment in Connecticut has been 132.6 per 
cent. The standards of teaching and of 
teachers’ salaries have increased, but not in 
proportion to other wages, while the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has decreased 51 per 
cent. 

This study gives in detail a large amount of 
helpful information concerning many phases 
of high school costs and may well serve as a 
model for similar studies in other states. 

It divides the high schools into five groups: 


I. 650 pupils and over; II., 350 to 649 pupils: 
III., 200 to 349 pupils; IV., 100 to 199 pupils: 
V., under 100 pupils. The following exhibit oj 
the per capita cost of secondary education ip 
Connecticut and New Jersey is typical of many 
instructive tables :— 

Low 

New 


Jersey 


High Median 
New 
Conn. Conn. Jersey 
$59.29 $102.39 $205.75 $177.43 $135.89 
63.98 92.30 167.09 126.91 104.35 
58.27 94.60 219.81 172.81 120.86 
34 86.14 152.40 152.16 120.33 


59.30 117.92 184.22 235.89 120.64 


New 


Group Jersey 


Conn, 
$139. 
107.6 
110,28 
125,18 
151.2 


I, 650 over 
II, 350-649 
III, 200-349 
IV, 100-199 8&3 
V, under 100 


New Jersey shows a greater variation in 
costs among schools of the same group than 
Connecticut. In spite of this divergence in each 
group of the medians in the New 
Jersey schools are more consistent than those 
in Connecticut. The experience of New Jer- 
sey strengthens the evidence that the in 
dividual school under average conditions ought 
to approximate the median per capita cost of 
its group. 


schoc Is 


TUITION AND TRANSPORTATION 


Under the laws relating to tuition and 
transportation there are approximately eighty- 
one towns in the state sending their high 
school pupils to neighboring approved high 
schools. The total costs for tuition amounted 
in the year 1923 to $216,003.67. There were 
2,349 pupils taking advantage of this privilege 
at an average tuition fee of $91.95. Of this 
total the state reimbursed to the towns a total 
of $113.759.99, or an average tuition of 
$48.42 per pupil. 

For the transportation of high school pupils 
there was a total expenditure of $99,037.53. 
The average cost of transportation per pupil 
was $43.98. A total return to the towns by 
the state was $47,661.54 or an average of $21.16 
per pupil. 

Therefore, the towns of the 


fee 


state not sup- 


COST OF 


The cost of teaching English maintains a 
very steady tendency in all groups of schools 
throughout the four years. This is not true of 
the other departments. Latin becomes very 
costly in the smaller schools and well-nigh 
prohibitive in the third and fourth years in 
these schools. The cost of teaching French 
is not so serious until we reach the last year 
for the smallest schools. The for third 
and fourth year mathematics excessive. 
This means that solid geometry. trigonometry 
and the “college review” are not 


cost 


is 


demanded 


their own paid out 
state a grand total for 
and transportation costs 


porting high schools of 
with the aid of the 
their pupils in tuition 
of $329,584.20 or an average expenditure per 
pupil of $140.30. That in general this is an ex- 
pensive procedure may be inferred from the 
fact that the median cost of high school edu- 
cation in the state is only $121.87. However, 
it cannot be assumed that very small high 


schools can be maintained at this figure. A 
saving can be made only when a school oi 
over 100 pupils can be organized. 

It 
ever advisable to maintain a high school 
less than 100 pupils unless the locality is 9 


may well be questioned whether it 


isolated that it is impossible to send pupils 
an approved high school. 


SUBJECTS 


by a sufficient number of pupils to warrant the 
organization of classes. Physics costs com 
siderably more than chemistry. History mait- 
tains an economic level very close to English. 
The commercial branches show a few irregtt 
larities, but in no case are the costs found te 
be excessive. The miscellaneous group covets 
a wide number of subjects, some of which art 
taught only in a few schools. These costs range 
as high as forty-eight cents per pupil hows. 
Many of these subjects might well be elim 
inated as costly luxuries. 
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This division was created by the Legislature 
of 1921, and Allen G. Ireland, M.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was appointed director in 
February, 1922. The first publication of the 
division was a bulletin, “Spring Activities,” 
which appeared in time to influence the com- 
munity festivals held in May and June, 1922. 
In addition many mimeographed letters and 
circulars dealing with various phases of health 
education and physical training have been dis- 
tributed throughout the schools. A “ Manual 
of Physical Education for Elementary Grades” 
has been prepared and put into use in the 
elementary schools and in the normal schools. 

For many years some form of physical 
training has been taught in the state, but with- 
out co-ordination of effort or commonly 
accepted standards. As the new law develops, 
the varying policies and practices will be 
brought into harmony with approved pro- 
cedure. 

The influence of the division is extended by 
demonstrations, addresses, publications, and 
institutes for teachers. Its constructive pro- 
gram has three outstanding objectives: health 
protection, correction of physical defects, and 
positive health promotion. 

By such authority as the board has, which 
is only that of recommendation, it is striving 
to make every schoolhouse as sanitary and 
hygienic as a good home. The tests of vision 
have aided thousands of children with defec- 
tive eyesight and increased their effectiveness 
in the classroom. Through the activities of 
the school nurses the spread of communicable 
diseases has been checked, postural deformities 
corrected, and the health status of the children 
determined. 

In the preparation of material for the class- 





Under the direction of this division and 
associated with it are some 26 local directors 
of Americanization appointed by the State 
Board of Education and half of their salaries 
is paid by the state. Some 10,000 students are 
enrolled in the classes for non-English-speak- 
ing adults. The towns receive $4.00 per pupil 






VOCATIONAL 


The unique feature of Connecticut’s Trade 
School system is the fact that the schools are 
Supported entirely from state funds and are 
under the immediate control of the State 
Board of Education. This means that the 
teachers are appointed and the maintenance 
is provided by the state. The municipality fur- 
nishes the building, light, heat, and power. 
Some sixteen trades are taught in the ten all- 
day schools. They are open fifty weeks in the 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


AMERICANIZATION 





EDUCATION 
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room the play instinct has received the most 
consideration because of its prominence as an 
educational factor, and because upon this in- 
stinct depends the development of a wholesome 
play spirit that should become a permanent 
asset of the adult in his human relationships, 


and should assist him in determining how 
best to use his leisure time for healthful 
recreation. Furthermore, all physical activi- 


build in each in- 
conscience, that is, a° 
desire to be in body all that nature 
intended. The ideal that recognizes strength, 
virility, endurance and skill in a perfect body 
will strive to possess the corresponding quali- 
ties in mind and character. In education, the 
mind and body and the development of char- 
acter cannot be separated. They are interde- 
pendent in forming the personality. 

It is also the purpose of the school, through 
these same playful activities, to furnish the 
child with opportunities for wholesome social 
contact with others, and thus provide through 
the rules of the game his first experience 
with the human relationships of life and the 
laws of democracy. The playground is a 
laboratory of conduct, a place where the ethics 
of playing in accordance with certain pre- 
scribed standards are moulded by the teacher 
into habits of right living. The playing of the 
game is the practice of moral instruction, and 
has a most intimate bearing upon this task of 
training youth to be co-operating citizens. It 
becomes obvious, therefore, that the work of 
this division does not confine itself merely to 
physical drills or to competitive athletics, but 
it proposes to co-ordinate all the health-pro- 
ducing and health-conserving elements of the 
school toward the end of healthy childhood 
and effective adult life. 


ties should seek to 
dividual a_ physical 


in average daily attendance provided seventy- 
five sessions of the class are held. A _ six- 
weeks’ training course for teachers of non- 
English-speaking adults is conducted in con- 
nection with the State Summer Normal School 
at New Haven. 









year and most of them operate at least one 
hundred nights. The completion of a trade 
course for men _ requires 4,600 hours; for 
women, 3,600 hours. Approximately $90,000.00 
worth of commercial work is marketed by the 
state trade schools in a year, and the total 
cost of maintenance is about $500,000.00 a 
year, of which the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education provides approximately 
$72,000.00. Teacher-training classes for at 
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least sixty nights during the year are con- 
ducted for the training of teachers in the 
trades and industries, the training of teachers 
of vocational agriculture and vocational home 
economics being done at the State Agricultural 
College. Recently the board has opened a 
school for the training of automobile me- 
chanics at Portland, Connecticut. The school 


takes charge of the entire motor equipment of 
the State Highway Department, keeping it in 
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repair, and thus gives practical work to the 
pupils enrolled. Automobile departments are 
maintained at other schools but this is the 
only state trade school devoted exclusively to 
this work. Part-time trade continuation 
courses are conducted in several cities and the 
activities of the Bureaus of Vocational Agri- 
culture and Vocational Home Economics are 
associated with this division, the work being 
done in some sixteen high schools. 


ATTENDANCE AND EMPLOYMENT 


All working certificates for pupils going to 
work in mechanical, mercantile or manufac- 
turing establishments are issued by the State 
Board of Education through its division of 
attendance and employment. The enforcement 
of attendance laws in the towns of the state 
is carried on through this office. Agents of 
the division have offices in different parts of 
the state. They also inspect factories, follow 
up attendance matters, and issue working 
papers. In addition, the agents periodically 
check up the enumeration of the towns, since 
upon the enumeration a state grant is based. 
In 1923, 97 per cent. of the pupils of legal 
school age were either at school or legally at 
work, showing something of the efficiency of 


this division. Associated with it are the 
bureaus of fire escape inspection and building 
construction. The duty of inspecting all pub- 
lic buildings used for school purposes with re- 
gard to their safety, falls upon this division. 

The director and all agents of this division 
are authorized to conduct prosecutions for the 
violation of employment or school attendance 
laws, in whatever town they may occur. All 
hearings upon appeals for the discussion of 
the local boards relative to suitable school 
facilities are conducted by the director of this 
division, who reports to the Commissioner. 
Final decision is rendered by the State Board 
of Education. 


ACCOUNTS AND PURCHASES 


All purchases for the trade schools, the nor- 
ma! schools, and the different divisions of the 
office of the board are made by this division, 
and it has charge of all accounts. 

In the spring of 1921 a new system of 
paying bills was inaugurated. The bills, which 
number over 13,000 each year, under some 
thirty different appropriations, are deposited 
with the comptroller as soon as they are ready 
for payment and paid through his office. Be- 
fore being submitted to him the invoices are 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


This division was created in 1921, and Miss 
Maud Keator, A.M., began her duties as 
director September 1, 1922. Its function is to 
provide expert supervision of the educationally 
exceptional children, physical and mental, 
through conferences, publications, and per- 
sonal advice. These children belong to two 
main groups: those in child-caring institutions, 
and others of public school age 
be properly cared for only in special schools or 
classes. 

Of the pupils in the six county homes, 
more than one-third are below normal mental 
standards and require special programs of 
study. A few are capable of splendid accom- 
plishment. Encouraging results have followed 
systematic efforts to make the most of the 
school time of this diverse and rapidly chang- 
ing group. 


who can - 


audited by a committee of the State Board. 
The new arrangement relieves the account- 
ing division of the work of writing checks, 
keeping the bank account, and such details as 
were involved in reclassifying and filing re- 
ceipted bills each six months with the state 
comptroller for audit. The result is that the 
bills are now paid more promptly and the work 
of the staff of this division is distributed more 
evenly throughout the month and the frequent 
necessity of temporary clerks has been avoided. 


AND STANDARDS 


At least 25 per cent. of the inmates of the 
penal institutions, the Connecticut School for 
Boys at Meriden, and the Long Lane Farm for 
Girls at Middletown, are feeble-minded or bor- 
der line cases. Special training is provided for 
these unfortunates, as well as the usual pro- 
gram for the mentally normal group. The 
aim is reconstruction as well as special edu- 
cation. 

For the more feeble-minded in the State 
Training School and Hospital at Mansfield, a 
very simple form of education is_ given. 
Proper treatment of the children in the tuber- 
culosis sanitaria at Meriden and Niantic is 4 
very different problem. Improvement of the 
physical condition is the first consideration, 
but since many will return to the schools of 
become wage-earners, no effort is spared to 
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give each the largest measure of education 
ossible without injury to health. 


The law requires that every child shall © 


attend school until he reaches his sixteenth 
birthday or until he finishes the sixth grade. 
Many who have not met these conditions de- 
sire to go to work. Mental examinations are 
set to determine the wisdom of granting 
working papers. Some children are of such 
low mentality that they cannot profit by any 
of the ordinary forms of school instruction. 
Obviously they should be excluded from the 


The primary function of the State Board is 
educational leadership. It cannot exercise 
that function without reliable information con- 
cerning conditions~in the state as a whole, in 
local communities, and in various fields of edu- 
cational endeavor. The fundamental purpose 
of the supervising agencies is to improve the 
schools. A supervisor cannot undertake the 
work of-special investigation without diminish- 
ing his efficiency in his distinctive field. The 
division of research undertakes to gather and 
utilize essential information of a character not 
usually secured by other agencies. Examples 
of its activities are: surveys of particular 
school systems-at the request of towns; en- 
couragement of local authorities to adopt pro- 
grams suggested by a survey; investigation of 
the effect of consolidation of schools upon 
rural social life, and upon the value of rural 
property; forecast of the effect of restriction 
of immigration upon the distribution of school 





One of the outstanding accomplishments of 
the last four years has been the development 
of state teacher certification. Up to 1922, each 
town certificated its teachers, each upon its 
own standards. The obvious result of such a 
plan is either a variety of standards or no 
acceptable standards at all. While the law for 
one hundred years required town school com- 
mittees to give examinations to teachers in 
the subjects they were to teach, this was sel- 
dom done. From 1884 to 1922 state certificates 
were issued, but only upon public examination, 
no credit being given to professional training 
and no examination being required in profes- 
sional subjects, These certificates were sub- 
ject to an annual renewal and were required 
to be accepted by all school authorities in lieu 
of any other certificates. Beginning July 1, 
1922, the law of 1921 provided for a new type 
of state certificate, and also for town certifi- 
cates upon the basis of a minimum standard, 
set by the State Board of Education, This 
minimum standard for town certificates came 
to be the standard for state certificates, so 





RESEARCH AND SURVEYS 


BUREAU OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
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standard public schools, but what is best for 
them can be determined only by expert judg- 
ments based on mental tests. 

The division encourages the organization of 
special classes for children of low mentality, 
but emphasizes the need of great care and 
expert assistance in selecting pupils for such 
classes, 

In all its work it acts upon the principle 
that the state will discharge its full obligation 
only when every child, no matter how seri- 
ously handicapped, has an opportunity to 
secure education suited to his needs. 





population; inquiry concerning the curricula of 
secondary schools with a view to improvement 
and unification; and study of any educational 
problem growing out of the changing con- 
ditions of a complex social and industrial 
order. 

The results already secured indicate that 
the work of this division is increasing 
rapidly and likely to prove of ever increasing 
value. 

Associated with this division and under the 
immediate charge of the director is the profes- 
sional library of the State Board of Education. 
This library, a part of which is known as the 
“Charles D. Hine Library,” consists of about 
7,500 professional books upon various phases 
of education. In addition there are several 
thousand pamphlets and bulletins, all of which 
are available to the teachers of the state, either 
by coming to this state library or writing for 
the volume. 





that wherever town certificates are now 
issued their requirements exceed those of the 
state. In addition to the minimum standard 
for all entering the profession, the new cer- 
tification law placed a premium upon normal 
school and college graduates, and upon work 
done in approved summer schools and by ex- 
tension courses in colleges and _ universities. 
The goal aimed at is the issuance of certifi- 
cates upon approved credentials only, examina- 
tions in the meantime being considered only as 
temporary expedients. The present limited 
elementary certificate, issued upon the basis 
of high school graduation, three six-weeks 
courses in an approved summer school, cer- 
tain examinations, and three years of success- 
ful teaching, will be discontinued after 1927. 

In the transition from the old to the new 
plan of certification provision was made for 
the validation of old forms of town and state 
certificates. 

The state furnishes rich opportunities for 
skilled supervision and for special training in 
service. Appreciation of this opportunity is 
shown by the large increase in the number of 
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normal school and college graduates in the 
summer normal school, which has made _ it 
possible to put its instruction on the plane of 
graduate work. 


This bureau under the direction of the chief 
clerk has charge of the reports and data relat- 
ing to state grants. It validates the claims, 
makes the calculations and submits them to 
the Commissioner for approval. These claims 
include the Support of Schools Grant—a per- 
centage grant to all towns whose valuation is 
three and a half million dollars or less. The 
percentages paid are percentages of the total 
amount paid for teachers’ salaries, and range 
from 75 per cent. to 10 per cent. There is also 
included in this bureau the payment of high 
school transportation and high school tuition 
grants in the case of towns whose 





BUREAU OF 


The chief of this bureau is known as the 
editor of publications. Through this bureau 
the State Board issues a sixteen-page bulletin, 
“Connecticut Schools,” which has a monthly 
circulation of 14,000 copies. It is the medium 
of communication between the Board and the 
public. The bureau has the responsibility of 


HIGH SPOTS AND 





Since July 1, 1920:— 

1. School year lengthened by two weeks for 
all schools, making the total thirty-eight 
weeks. 

2. High school education for qualified pupils 
living in towns having no high school, now 
possible at town expense. This was pre- 
viously at the expense of parents. 

3. High school transportation for pupils 
attending out-of-town high schools now a 
town expense, formerly a personal ex- 
pense. 

4. Compulsory education in health and 
physical education two and a half hours a 
week in each school. Creation of a Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education 
with two field workers to assist in putting 
the law into effect. 

9. Creation of a Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation and the appointment of a  super- 
visor to assist the larger towns of the 
state in matters of elementary education. 

6. The creation by law of a Division of Special 
Education and Standards whose duty it is 
to supervise the educational interests of 
educationally handicapped (physical or 
mental) children. 

To set up standards of normality (physi- 
cal and mental) and to assist local school 
authorities in the establishment of special 
classes, 


BUREAU OF CLAIMS 





CHARACTERISTICS 
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Intending teachers are entering the normal 
schocis in such numbers that the new plan of 
certification is likely to be put into effect in 


1927 without difficulty. 


valuations are four million dollars and_ less, 


Another payment has to do with “ Special 
Aid” to towns which have spent six mills 
on their valuations for schools, and who then 
apply. to the State Board for special aid. The 
total aid available varies, but is approximately 
$60,000 a year. Its distribution is in the dis- 
cretion of the State Board of Education. 

Other claims paid are: 

For the physical examination of children 
applying for working papers. ; 

Payments to towns for the tuition of chil- 
dren living on state property and attending 
the schools of a town. 








PUBLICATIONS 






seeing through the press all blank forms used 
by the different divisions, and also the various 
bulletins and documents which are from time 


to time prepared. During the past year some 
thirty different publications appeared aggre- 


gating approximately 1,400 pages. 





To exercise supervision over the edu- 
cational interests of all children under SiX- 
teen years of age in child-caring institu- 
tions receiving state aid, thus linking 
together the educational interests of all 
children in the state. pe 

To prepare all reports needed by any 
court in the case of mentally detective 
children who are to be given custodial 
care. 

To conduct or to supervise the conduct- 
ing of mental examinations ot those chil- 
dren who work, to determine whether or 
not they may be excused from the edu- 
cational requirements of the compulsory 
attendance law. 

With this division is the bureau of tests 
and measurements, which has to do with 
achievement testing. 

The adoption of a state system ol teacher 


~I 


certification applicable alike to all towns. 
8. The establishment of the summer nor 
mal school on a six-week basis, and a 
limitation of the work to be done by any 
one pupil. A strengthening of the staff 
and of the courses so that today college 
and university credit is given for work 
successfully done. 
The summer normal school is am 
integral part of the two-year normal 
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school course and is intimately associated 
with teacher certification. 
The adoption of objective standards as a 
partial basis of the approval of high 
schools and of intermediate 

A charge of emphasis in high school 
visitation from inspection to supervision. 
The preparation co-operatively of a high 
school administrative manual and various 
syllabi covering the different high school 
subjects. 

A series of high school institutes and 
the annual high school conference. 

Through the stimulation of this division, 
Yale University has given courses to high 
school teachers throughout the state as 
well as at the University. 
In the Division of Rural Education there 
has been a change in emphasis from in- 
spection to supervision and a centralization 
of control. The establishment of regional 
supervisory areas and their identification 
with normal schools has tended to make 
the preparation of rural teachers more 
effective. 

The insistence 
standards among 


schools. 


professional 
the teachers in rural 
schools, aided by certification and the 
summer school, and the urging of the 
rural supervisors, has changed the char- 
acter of the supervising agents’ work. It 
has become more professional and has to 
do with broad principles and their applica- 
tion to teaching and management rather 
than with mere devices and the outward 
signs school-keeping. This has 
made demands upon the supervisors, 


on higher 
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who for the most part have been able to 
meet them. The effort has been con- 
stantly to arouse local school authorities 
to their responsibilities and opportunities 
rather than to magnify the fact that the 
supervising agents are appointees of the 
State Board of Education. 
The building of a 
plant at New Britain 
A new power 
costing $30,000. 
An addition to the maintenance appro- 
priation for normal schools of $100,000. 
A unification of otherwise very diverse 
requirements in the normal schools. 
Increased salary schedule of 
school teachers. 
The creation of a Pivision of Research and 
Surveys. Through this division extensive 
surveys of many school systems have been 
conducted. 
The development of a sentiment for the 
employment of school nurses throughout 
the state. 
In all matters in 


new normal school 
at a cost of $750,000. 


house at a practice school, 


normal 


which legislation has 
been proposed by the State Board of 
Education wide publicity by pamphlets, 
conferences and addresses has been given 
to the different proposals. 

A growing sense of state unity among the 
teachers, the State Board of Education 
and the public, largely due to the open 
policy of publicity in all matters that has 
been followed by the board. 

Significant increases in appropriations 
going to towns and in some instances de- 
creases in overhead administrative costs. 
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WHO WAS WHO AT YALE 


[Nothiiig is more scholastically significant than men and women selected for honorary degrees by the leading uni- 
versities and the way in which they are characterized on those occasions. We thought we had arranged for an un- 
usual presentation of these honors in 1924; but our plans failed. In place of what was planned we give rather com- 
pletely what was said and done at Yale University inawarding these honors on Jurie 18, 1924. It is sufficieritly 


characteristic to be well worth this attention.] 


FREDERICK WELLS WILLIAMS, forty- 
five years out of college and every one of 
them full of service to the cause of education. 
Born in China, son of @ distinguished mis- 
sionary and scholar, Professor Williams in 
his teaching, in his books, in his executive 
work and daily counsel, has been a powerful 
friend to the land of his birth. 

CLEMENT COLLESTER HYDE, Harvard, 
1892. Principal of that, admirable institution, 
the Hartford Public High School. Mr. Hyde 
is not only one of the leading Americans in 
the field of secondary education, he is re- 
spected for his administrative ability and for 
the sincerity, honesty, and charm of his 
character. There are no more _ influential 
persons in America than the officers of our 
public schools, and it is a pleasure to recog- 
nize one of the best of them. 

WILLIAM SMITH MASON, a graduate of 
the Sheffield Scientific School in the class of 
1888. A most useful citizen of Evanston in 
the welfare activities of that city. A trus- 
tee of Northwestern University; a trustee of 
the Clements Library at the University of 
Michigan; a capable man of business who 
loves and understands literature. His collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts by and about 
Benjamin Franklin is the finest in the United 
States. 

JOHN RUSSELL POPE, architect. He 
has won many medals in Europe and Amer- 
ica, and is universally recognized as one of 
the foremost of American architects. He 
prepared the first comprehensive plan for 
the future architectural development of Yale 
University. His dreams become harmonious 
and satisfying realities. 

OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, orchestra con- 
ductor atid pianist. Born in Russia at St. 
Petersburg, and educated at the Conserva- 
tory of Music in that city. He won the Ru- 
binstein prize in 1894. He was a pupil of 
Tolstoff and Rubinstein, and later studied at 
Vienna with Leschetizky and Navratil. He is 
one of the leading pianists of the world 
known both for his technique and for his ex- 
traordinary power of interpretation. As con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
he has brought that organization into the 
front rank. He is everywhere respected for 
the qualities of his mind and heart, and it is 
pleasant to observe that in becoming a 
Master of Arts of Yale, he is following the 
example of his father-in-law, Mark Twain. 


PAUL DWIGHT MOODY, President of 
Middlebury College. A son of the great 
evangelist, President Moody, in his educa- 


tional and religious work has shown that 
combination of zeal and practiéal wisdom sv 
characteristic of his father. Since taking. his 
B. A. at Yale in 1901, he has been in btisiness 
with a publishing house, a teacher at North- 
field, a pastor in Vermont, an assistant pas- 
tor in New York City; and his services in the 
war were so conspicuous that the French 
government decorated him as a member of 
the Legion of Honor. He was one of three 
American clergymen chosen to have charge 
of the entire work of our chaplains in France. 
In scholarship, Mr. Moody received thor- 
ough training in divinity at Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and later at the Seminary in Hartford, 
Connecticut. In 1921 he became president of 
Middlebury College, an institution founded in 
1800 by President Timothy Dwight of Yale. 
For some years it was literally a Yale colony, 
and has always maintained what is best in 
Yale traditions. In that most difficult of all 
modern occupations, a_ college presidency, 
Paul Moody has exhibited such ability as to 
win the devoted support of the faculty and 
the affection of the students. 

EDWARD LAMBE PARSONS, a graduate 
of Yale College in 1889. He successfully 
pursued graduate studies in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and at Berlin. Since 1896 he has lived and 
worked in California, where after being rec- 
tor at St. Mark’s in Berkeley, and teacher of 
philosophy in the Divinity School, he was in 
1919 consecrated Bishop Coadjutor. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, Gurney 
Professor of English literature at Harvard. 
Generally acknowledged to be the foremost 
English scholar in America. His especial 
services in original research are in the fields 
of English ballads, Chaucerian studies, and 
the history of the English language; but he 
is a living encyciopedia of useful and accur- 
ate information, and his name is in hundreds 
of prefaces of important books. He is a 
teacher as well as a scholar, his methods of 
instruction at Phillips Academy, Exeter, hav- 
ing made a permanent impression on_ that 
excellent institution. For thirty-six years he 
has been a member of the Harvard Faculty. 
To give the list of his honorary degrees and 


fellowships in native and foreign societies 


would make us late for the Alumni Dinner. 

ROBERT FROST, American poet. He 
studied in Dartmouth, in Harvard, and out- 
doors. He has been a professor of English 
at Amherst, at the University of Michigzn, 
has taught psychology at a normal school 
in New Hampshire, and is a dirt farmer. He 
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showed his originality by being born in San 
Francisco and having his first book porn in 
London. Midway between these. two cities 
lies the enchanted ground of his verse he 
belongs to New England as wholly as W hit- 
tier. Sincerity is the foundation of fils art; 
he is one of those rare individuals who not 
only wish to tell the truth, but succeed in du- 
ing so. To use Wordsworth’s phrase, his 
poems rise from emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity. He has never attempted to attract 
attention either by singing loudly or off the 
pitch; he has no sensational methods. He 
has won his position in the foremost rank 
of living American poets, by interpreting hu- 
man life in imaginative and beautiful poetry. 


FREDERICK GRANT BANTING. For 
the discovery of insulin Dr. Banting was 
awarded in 1923 the Nobel Prize in Medicine. 
A native of Alliston, Ontario, in 1911 he en- 
tered the University of Toronto. In_ the 
World War his gallantry was proved by ser- 
ious injury from shrapnel and by the military 
cross. In order to continue his special re- 
searches he secured an appointment as dem- 
onstrator at the Medical School of Western 
University, London, Ontario. This happened 
in October, 1920. One month later he began 
the work that has given him universal fame, 
and what is even better, the profound satis- 
faction of having discovered the means of re- 
lief for an incalculable number of human suf- 
ferers. Three observations may be made on 
Dr. Banting’s great discovery: First, that it 
is not only the largest and best known 
laboratories that produce the most important 
results; second, let us remember that the 
Medical School in Cambridge, England, has 
inscribed upon its new buildings, the words 
of Pasteur: “In the fields of observation, op- 
portunity comes only to fully prepared 
minds”; third, few people have the satistac- 
tion of discovering a scientific truth and have 
the immediate reward of seeing its beneficent 
results. No man in the world today is a 
better -illustration of the truth of. these three 
ideas than Frederick Grant Banting. 


HOWARD CARTER. Born in Norfolk, 
England, the son of a famous painter, he re- 
ceived a private education and studied animal 
painting with his father. In 1890, owing to 
persistert ill health, he abandoned his pro- 
fession and went to Egypt with the Archaeo- 
logical Survey. Later he reorganized the 
antiquity administration of Upper Egypt. He 
was the first Egyptologist to install electric 
lighting in the tombs of the kings and Abu 
Simbol. He made many highly important 
discoveries, including a considerable number 
of royal and private tombs. He carried out 
explorations in the Theban Necropolis. He 
discovered the Valley-temple of Hatshepsut, 
the tomb of Amenhetop I, the cemetery of the 
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Eighteenth Dynasty Queens, the Cliff-tomb 
of Queen Hatshepsut (as consort), and the 
sepulchre of Tut-Ankh-Amen. The mechani- 
cal difficulties of many of these enterprises 
were enormous, hundreds of thousands of 
tons of rubbish having to be removed. By 
imagination, perseverance, courage, indomi- 
table resolution and scientific skill, Howard 
Carter succeeded in making persons who had 
been dead thousands of years monopolize the 
first page of newspapers as the most import- 
ant news of the day, thus making mummics 
more interesting than living man. 


GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Emeritus 
Professor of History at Yale. Born in Ver- 
mont, receiving the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from Beloit, Wisconsin, Bachelor of Di- 
vinity from Yale, Doctor of Philosophy from 
Leipzig, for eleven years Professor of His- 
tory at Drury College in Missouri, Professor 
Adams is a citizen of the world. He was 
called hither in 1888, and for many years his 
course in Mediaeval History wasto the large 
number of undergraduates who annually 
elected it, an intellectual awakening. More 
than any other man, Professor Adams is re- 
sponsible for the organization of the Yale 
Department of History, both in the college 
and in the graduate school; and his pupils 
are teaching the subject in every part of 
America. But what is even more notable 
about the career of Professor Adams is his 
lifelong work in the field of English Consti- 
tutional History; where he has combined the 
power of minute research with the power of 
philosophical generalization and_ interpreta- 
tion. It is not too much to say that he is at 
this moment the first American authority on 
the British Constitution, and is so regarded 
both in England and in this country. There 
is no serious student of history in the world 
who does not use and profit by the published 
works of him whom we now honor and who 
has brought honor to Yale and to scholarship. 


DAVID KINLEY, President of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Born in Dundee, Scotland; he 
is agraduate of Yale College in the class of 
1884, and is now celebrating his fortieth re- 
union, while Yale has long been celebrating 
the honor he has reflected on her. David 
Kinley is one of the leading university presi- 
dents in America, and has become an author- 
ity on education through natural wisdom and 
long experience. After graduating from 
Yale, he studied at Johns Hopkins, and at 
Wisconsin, where he took his doctor’s de- 
gree; for six years he was principal of a 
high school in Massachusetts; after teaching 
economics in various institutions, he became 
professor in that department in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, rising successively to be dean 
of the college, dean of the graduate school, 
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vice-president, acting president, and in 1920, 
president, He is one of the best equipped 
scholars and executives in America. He _ has 
given conspicuous public service on indus- 
trial and tax commissions; he represented the 
United States on a special mission to Chile 
at the centennial of Chilean independence ; 
he is an honorary member of the faculty of 
the University of Chile; and is an authority 
on economic and_ financial subjects  con- 
cerning South America. He is a member 
of the Committee on Research on_ the 
Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace, and his publications in connection 
with this work are important. As presi- 
dent of one of the greatest of our state uni- 
versities, Dr. Kinley has about a score of 
Yale graduates on his faculty, all of whom 
will rejoice to have their chief executive re- 
ceive recognition today from his Alma Mater. 

HARLAN FISKE STONE, Dean of the 
School of Law, Columbia University, and re- 
cently called to the service of the nation as 
attorney general of the United States. Born 
in New Hampshire, a graduate of Amherst 
College and of the Columbia Law School, a 
practicing lawyer and railway director, Dr. 
Stone became dean of the School of Law at 
Columbia in 1910. He is president of the As- 
sociation of American Law Schools; he is on 
the council of legal education of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. It is impossible to re- 
pay him for his services to Yale; but as so 
many graduates of Yale have taken their de- 
gree in law in his institution, it is a matter 
not merely of legal, but of common justice, 
that Yale should bestow upon Dr. Stone the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE KING, 
Prime Minister of Canada. A good naine is 
better than riches, and William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King has a good name. Born in On- 
tario, receiving his law degree at Toronto, a 
fellow in economics at the University of Chi- 
cago and also at Harvard, where he took the 
doctor’s degree, his career, for which he was 
admirably prepared, has been an_ unbroken 
record of conspicuous public service, in 
which every year has marked an advance in 
both achievement and fame. When _ twenty- 
five years old, he was appointed Deputy Min- 
ister of Labor in Canada and at the same 
time became editor of the Labour Gazette; in 
1908 he became a member of Parliament; in 
1909, Minister of Labor in the Laurier ad- 
ministration; fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada in 1910. His profound learning, ju- 
dicial wisdom, passion for industrial reform, 
and sincere love of humanity, have made him 
a leading authority on labor questions, and 
have won him the hearty respect of all par- 
ties. He has been a chairman of so many 
Laber Commissions that this difficult and 
delicate task has become his natural element. 
He was the representative of the Canadian 
government in England on Immigration; 
again the representative in India; a British 
delegate to Shanghai on the _ International 
Opium Commission. Many times he _ has 
served as Government conciliator in import- 
ant industrial strikes. He has devoted his 
whole life, with voice and pen, to the service 
of humanity. It is not too much to say 
that he is one of the best informed men in 
the world; and it is quite unnecessary to add 
that he is one of the most useful. 
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For Excellence in Spanish Studies 


La Prensa of New York, with the co-oper- 
ation of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, will conduct the plan of dis- 
tribution. 

There will be five distinct groups, and a 
separate contest conducted for each group. 


5 GROUPS 


Students in secondary schools (public 
and private); 


II Students in colleges; 


III Students in colleges and _ universities 
seeking an A.M. degree in Romance 
Languages; 


IV Candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Romance Languages, and 


V_ Teachers of Spanish in secondary schools. 
If you are included in any of these groups, 
write for complete details and instructions to 


the 
Editor de El Eco de las Aulas 


LA PRENSA 
245 Canal Street New York, N. Y. 
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For tired out 
Men and Women 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate added to cold water is de- 
lightfully refreshing. Exhaustion and 
weariness disappear, strength and en- 
durance increase. The tonic action of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, with its 
purity and reliability make it the ideal 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: A 
teaspoonful three times a day in a 
glass of cold water. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


All Draggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence,R.|I. 
'-49 -3-2 





DR. MURLIN’S CHANGE 


(Continued from VPage 312) 


When Dr. Murlin came to Boston Univer- 
sity in 1911 the enrollment was 1,347; today 
it is 10515. But these latter figures do not 
begin to indicate the number of people whom 
the university life is touching. In addition to 
those students listed on the rolls, more than 
2,000 people are yearly taking advantage of 
extra-mural opportunities which Boston Uni- 
versity offers. 

While the annual income of the University 
in 1911 was $200,000, last year it was $1,294,276, 
and the policy has been one of “ pay as you go.” 
In 1911 Dr. Murlin found five departments in 
Boston University: College of Liberal Arts, 
School of Theology, School of Law, School of 
Medicine. and Graduate School. Since then 
there have been added the College of Business 
Administration in 1913, summer session in 
1915, School of Education in 1918, School of 
Religious Education in 1918, College of Practi- 
cal Arts and Letters in 1919, and the Art De- 
partment of the School of Education in 1919. 
At that time the university buildings were in 
use only part of the year. Now the buildings 
are thronged with students from 9 o’clock in 
the morning until 10 o'clock at night, and are 
in use every month in the year. 


MY PRAYER 
AMOS R. WELLS 
co not ask, my God, for mystic power 
To heal the sick and lame, the deaf and blind, 
ask Thee hambly for the gracious power 
Just to be kind. 


do not pray to see the shining beauty 
Of highest knowledge most divinely truce; 
pray that knowing well my duty, 

This I may do. 


do not a k that men with flatter’ne finger 
Should point me out within the crowded mart, 
ut on'y that the thought of me may linger 

In one’ glad heart. 


would not rise uron the men below me 

Cr pulling at the robes of men above; 

would that friends, a few dear friends, may know me, 
And knowing, love. 


do not pray for pataces of splendor 

Or far among tie world’s delights to roam; 

pray that I may know the meaning tender 
Of home, sweet home. 


1 d» not ask that heaven's golden treasure 


Upon my Ittle blundering life be spent ; 


But, oh, T ask Thee for the perfect pleasure 


Of calm content 
Selected 
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THOMAS W. BICKNELL AT NINETY 


On September 6 Thomas W. Bicknell was 
ninety years old. We are planning our tribute 
to Dr. Bicknell in the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Issue of the Journal of Education on January 
1, but we cannot resist the temptation at this 
time to refer to the fact that Dr. Bicknell 
played a vitally important part in American 
education, especially in the years from 1870 to 
1890. This in no wise minimizes the before 
and after, but it was in those years that he 
left his educational monuments. He made the 


American Institute of Instruction a noble edu- 
cational organization which retained its vigor for 
more than a quarter of a century. All that the 
National Education Association is and has been 
for the last forty years must be credited to his 
world-famous meeting at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in 1884, and his creation of the New England 
Journal of Education on January 1, 1875, is a 
story to be told later. We are using at this 
time two bits of verse which he wrote for his 
ninetieth birthday. 


—o—_ 


FOREWORD 


I have trod a long road by the milestones of life 
And have counted off four score and ten; 

The journey’s been long,—its labor’s been strong, 
But I'd just like to try it again. 


What a joy ’tis to go, on a way you don’t know, 
With only the stars for your guide; 


Your faith makes you strong, as you journey along, 
With no fear as to what may betide. 


It may please you to know, I’m in no haste to go, 
From my soul I most earnest implore, 
That I may fight on—more victories win. 
Lord of life, grant me thirty years more. 
Thomas Williams Bicknell. 


CORONATION 
NINETY YEARS. 


My brothers and sisters, I greet you with smiles, 

In the journey of life, which we count not by miles— 

But rather by heart throbs and actions so true 

A glint of the rays of the red, white and blue. 

I am sure you all know I have seen ninety years; 

Life’s joys have been constant yet moistened with tears. 
Youth gave me a training, well fitted for life 

Till manhood won out with a noble, true wife. 

We traveled as one well nigh forty years— 

As partners we shared in life’s triumphs and fears; 

We fought with true service for school, church and State; 
Ambitious for winning, caring not to be great— 

Save as greatness came duly by willing and doing 

Not as falsely it falls out by cringing and suing. 


’ 


I’m oft asked the secret, “Well, how did you do it?’ 
“Get on the right road—and then just stick to it.” 
There’s always a tempter at life’s every corner, 
Who'll politely invite you to become a conjoiner, 
He'll invite you to eat, to drink, and to dine, 

To smoke or to dance, to court women and wine— 
Night carousals with “Night-Caps” to keep up the wake, 
And lots more to match for “Old Friendship’s sake,”— 
We parted for life, I shall see them no more; 

Their wrecks line the coasts of Life’s sea-beaten shore. 


I’m a lawyer by trade and I stick to the law 

That a man must be loyal and just, to a flaw; 

That honor and justice and truth and good sense 
Are glorious facts in man’s omnipotence. 

I believe in sound health in these bodies of ours, 
For health is the basis of all mental powers. 

No one can think right if his kidneys or heart 
Keep up a false beat—tear the body apart. 

I hear people boast of their steaks, roasts and frys; 
Do you note that such folks—to me no surprise 
Take tickets quite early “to meets” in the sky. 

Sleep, sleep, my dear lover, is God's richest blessing 
Take eight or nine hours, after éarly undressing: 
Don’t take a short sleep and try to fool “natur’”: 
You may cheat yourself, but you can't your Creator 


But enough of the “How” in this bit of romance 
On age and its lessons; I now must advance 

To state how I feel in these bright, golden years, 
When life looks so hopeful—the future no fears— 
For youth has no pleasures so rich and so rare, 
With guerdons of age no soul can compare. 

A poet has told of “The Pleasures of Hope”; 

I think he had taken some sleep-giving dope 

When he tries to assure us that morning’s clear sun 
Is brighter than sunset—the day’s work all done. 


Let me tell you, dear friends, that years filled with duty 
Are the choicest of riches—the soul of true beauty. 
Memory holds in her grasp the wealth and the weal 
Which moths can’t destroy and thieves cannot steal. 
Wisdom draws from her stores the fruitage of knowledge, 
Surpassing in value the mart or the college. 

Sweet charity dwells in the heart of old age 

And softens the judgments of critic and sage. 

Life’s true values enhance as we increase in days— 
The worthy and worthless each finds its right place. 


Have I revelled enough in the joy of the years? 
Let me turn a new page for the Future appears 
To out-class the Past—the vision is mine— 
The new scene enraptures—tis clearly Divine. 
A new day is dawning—our world is awake 
The battle is ours for Democracy’s sake. 
Truth and right are the winners, I see them advance— 
They are clad in new robes—the sword and the lance 
Have yielded at last to weapons of peace.— 
War is banished from earth, its tumult shall cease, 
How gladly I welcome that blessed new time— 
The Past is forgot in the Future sublime. 
The Century calls me, “March on” the command. 
Omnipotence calls to earth’s new promised land; 
Keep step, Pilgrim brothers, sisters, march bravely on, 
As Victors we'll stand neath a glorious crown! 
Forever and ever Amen. 

Thomas W sicknell, 

Providence, R. I. 
September 6, 1924 


September 6, 1834, 
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PUPILS’ RIGHTS 


SUTHERLAND 





A. &. 


Los Angeles 


1. Every pupil shall have right to an oppor- 
tunity to do all he will do. 

2. Every pupil shall have the right to an 
opportunity to do all he is able to do. 

3. Every pupil has a right to know the 
significance of the thing he is trying to do 
before he tries it. 

4. Every pupil has a right to know just 
what is expected of him at the end of a term, 
when he begins the term. 

5. Every pupil has a right to see at the 
beginning of a term the successive steps by 
which he shall reach the goal in all the kinds 
of processes which he should acquire. 

6. Every pupil has a right to the assurance 
that no one is going to hold him back or drag 
him down. 

7. Every pupil has a right to an opportunity 
to stop at any stage of progress and there re- 
view and practice until he is ready to proceed. 

8. Every pupil has a right to training in the 
principle that haste makes waste and that 
accuracy and mastery are his proper ideals. 

9, Every pupil has a right to develop re- 
sponsibility that comes from habits of self- 
criticism, self-test and the value of 100 per 
cent. work. 

10. Every pupil has a right to develop under 
conditions which make possible self-confidence 
and self-reliance. 


ll. Every pupil has a right at the outset to . 


learn many ways in which for him the sub- 
ject matter is going to function. 

12. Every pupil has a right to an opportunity 
to form a habit of helping others. 








GROWTH OF THE SEATTLE SCHOOLS 


Between 1900 and 1920 the population of the 
city increased 300 per cent., while the enroll- 
ment of the schools gained 379 per cent. in 
that time, showing that Seattle is a city of 
homes. 

Since the war a bond issue of $4,500,000 has 
been issued for the purchase of sites and the 
erection of school buildings. Four high schools 
and ten elementary schools have been built 
and plans for new buildings are underway. 
The Building Survey by Secretary Jones urges 
shorter distances between schools, educational 
plants of larger capacity, the intermediate 
school, and the consolidation of certain districts. 

Increased co-operation between the various 
departments and careful study by the commit- 
tees of the Board of Education have resulted 
i substantial economies in several directions. 
The cost per child in the high schools has been 
lowered from $149.86 in 1921 to $125.22 in 1923, 
and for elementary schools from $101.97 to 
$85.79 in the same period. 
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A Mark of Quality 


The trade mark above on tubes, jars and gallon con- 
tainers is your assurance of securing the highest grade 
adhesive obtainable. “Sticks Like a Brother,” is a 
familiar phrase in more than 2,100 schools where Gluey 
Paste is used exclusively. Gluey Paste has won favor 
on merit alone, and we pledge to keep up its fine 
quality always. 


GLUEY 
PASTE 


—never needs water, sticks quick, holds fast and is 
pure, white and creamy. Gluey Paste spreads smoothly, 
is sweetly scented and remains uniform to the last 
drop. From the standpoint of quality, economy and 
price—Gluey Paste is your logical choice. Ask for a 
quotation on your requirements. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 





Makers of the Most Complete Line of Adhesives 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DEPT. 22, 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
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AMERICA’S ROLE IN EUROPE 


The newspapers are full of advice and sug- 
gestions as to what we should do for our 
neighbors across the sea. Much of their advice 
is good, but some is rash and unconsidered. It 
is good to find such a sane, scholarly exposi- 
tion of the problem as that given by Professor 
J. W. Jenks of New York University in his 
commencement address of June last. Fresh 
from a first-hand and sympathetic study of the 
situation he speaks “with authority and not 
as the scribes.” 

Europe’s ills are of various kinds, economic, 
financial, political and moral. But she is com- 
ing back, slowly but surely. In many cases 
the returns from agriculture are back to nor- 
mal. Likeways in industry conditions are im- 
proving. The monetary systems are greatly 
improved. There has been a revolt against 
extreme democracy although the golden mean 
has yet to be reached. 

Professor Jenks discusses the reparations 
question most sanely, and suggests several 
remedies, namely, relief; American co-opera- 
tion; financial help, etc. We must do busi- 
ness with Europe. We must improve our 
methods. We should set an example to 
Europe of tolerance and fair-mindedness so 
that we may play our role well and do much 
to usher in the reign of righteousness and 
peace. 


——— 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION IN ENGLISH. 


In this little monograph in the Modern Edu- 
cation Series, written by Louise C. Rausch, 
the editor, James E. McDade, gives a fine 
exposition of the real business of English as 
the communicating of thoughts that need to 
be communicated anyway. There is no need 
for manufacturing opportunities for speech. 

As Miss Rausch says, it is not easy to de- 
scribe the work so that the reader may catch 
that intangible spirit which makes the social- 
ized recitation a success. Visiting is the best 
way to catch the personal element. In the 
reports given, the children’s mistakes are 
allowed to stand and the work is as far ver- 
batim as possible. An oral and a written com- 
position lesson are described, followed by type 


HEALTH EDUCATION (Report of the Joint Commit. 
tee on Health Problems in Education) 

This is one of the books that one despairs of 
reviewing because every line of it is so valu- 
able. It seems to embody everything that the 
teacher from the kindergarten to the college 
needs not only to get in touch with all the 
vital problems of health education in the 
schools but to put them over to the pupils 
in such a way that they will live them day by 
day. 

One secret of the value of the book is that it 
does not expect too much. Health teaching in 
the schools can only to a limited extent change 
the immediate present environment of the 
pupils, but by establishing attitudes and 
ideals in school children which will stimulate 
them now and later to give interest and sup- 
port to legislation and activity for the public 
welfare, and by supplying them the necessary 
scientific basis, the health education of today 
may become a means of bettering the living 
conditions of the future. 

The evidences of a healthy personality are 
given as interest, self-confidence, energy, cheer- 
fulness, co-operation, and a sense of responsi- 
bility for the happiness and well-being of his 
friends. 

The present tendency in health education is 
to make the child too self-conscious. Teachers 
and nurses as well as school physicians have 
to guard against the child who likes to 
answer the doctor’s bell on the least provoca- 
tion or who develops an acute case of “ hos- 
pitalitis” for the slightest ailment. This really 
goes back to the teacher, for she knows her 
pupils and their needs and peculiarities as no 
one else can, and, if properly trained. is con- 
stantly on the alert to keep them healthy while 
she tries to make them wise and_ perhaps 
wealthy later on. 

The outlines for research and study are very 
clear and practical. The report may be ob- 
tained from the editor, Thomas D. Wood, M.D. 
525 West 120th street, New York City. 

coinansiiatosti 
WHAT IS THE SCHOOL? 

Tucked away in the middle of the High 
School Quarterly for July is one of the most 
thought-provoking little essays that we have 
seen for a long time. Professor Henry A. 
Wise of Erskine College, S.C., has asked many 
different people their definition of “a school,” 


work in grammar, 
letter writing. 


descriptions, narratives and : . 
and has boiled down the answers, which he 


found were as varied as the blind men’s defini- 
tion of the elephant. 

One learned college president defined the 
school as “a place where effort is made 
through the imparting of knowledge by an in- 
structor, and the extraction of judgment from 
a student to conjoin to produce in the pupil 
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ore. 


The essentials are the development of re- 
*-sourceful leaders, the faith of the teacher in 
her children, the interaction of the slow and 
the bright children, and the learning of that 
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hardest of all-lessons by ‘the teacher herself, 


“hands off.” 
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increased knowledge, broadened and deepened 
sympathies, and clarified vision.” An_ eight- 
year-old boy playing on the street said: 
“School? School is a place where you go to 
learn to be a man.” 

The writer accepts all the definitions sent in, 
but to him the school is the place where the 
boys and girls learn to work in harmony with 
the group so that life and work may move 
along smoothly and easily. 

For the teacher, the school is the place 
where all the dreams he cherished for himself 
and then “lost a while” he may see become 
living, burning realities in the lives of his 
pupils. In doing this he is living a fuller, 
richer life than his own would have been. To 
help someone else make the most of life, to 
help someone else live his life from day to day 
—could there be any greater work? And is 
not this tne work of the school? 


—_—o— 
THE ROMANCE OF LEATHER 


The time has gone by when teachers felt 
that it was “commmercial” to use the helps 
contributed by the firms producing the various 
commodities which were studied in the class- 
room, and now we often think we err in the 
other direction. But wise manufacturers know 


ai 


that the benefit is mutual. The more the 
pupils know about the production and manu- 
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facture of articles of commerce the better the 
grown-ups of the next generation will know 
how and what to buy. 

The American Sole and Belting Leather 
Tanners are sending out to teachers all over 
the country, upon request, a most attractive 
booklet showing the production of leather 
from the earliest times. Its object is not trade 
but information, and copies may be obtained 
from the office of the corporation, 17 Battery 
Piace, New York City. 

—— Oo p 
SCHOOL EXPENSES FOR ATTLEBORO, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

Attleboro is known as the “jewelry city,” 
for its population of 19,730 is largely engaged 
in the manufacture of jewelry. The school 
census for 1920 was 4,267, and the school ex- 
penditures were $279,788.33. The per cent. of 
attendance for the year ending June, 1923, was 
95 per cent. There has been a steady gain in 
the number of pupils for the last twenty years, 
especially in the high school, which has 
reached the limit of its capacity. 

A plan for crediting outside music has been 
worked out whereby the pupil may receive two 
credits yearly under certain conditions. A 
course of study has been arranged and an 
annual examination will be given based on the 
private teacher’s monthly report and the prob- 
lems outlined in the course. 
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Immediate Delivery 
51 branch offices and distribut- 
ing organizations throughout the 
country have stocks on hand now 
in anticipation of your emer- 
gency requirements. 





Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
picturesand describes fifteen models 
for classroom and auditorium, thus 
insuring 4 right desk for every 
school need 


HE stamina of “American” desks 
isa known quantity. Their rep- 
ZA utation for silent, unobtrusive 
service is nation wide. 
to make assurance doubly sure. . . 
their excellence is guaranteed. 


And 


Fifteen ‘Models 


American Geating Company 


4 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Fictory is in Michigan, 


but the 


Service is Local 


to You 
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[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 

COTTON. By Edna Turpin. Cloth. 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Company. 


Illustrated. New 
American Book 


Miss Turpin has made her story of cotton as fascinating 
as the most thrilling moving picture that ever goes on a 
screen. It would not be easy to put into 266 pages equally 
important facts of equal interest to as many persons with 
equal historical and geographical, industrial and commer- 
cial, civic and social significance. 

It is as dramatic as a stage tragedy, and as entertaining 
as comedy. We have been exceptionally interested in the 
industrial phases of cotton mills since, as a lad, I spent 
much of three years in North Dighton, where everything 
centred in cotton mills and foundries, where many boyhood 
associates worked in “the mill” by day and were my com- 
rades in evening. 

And I have been intensely interested in the social and 
political phases of cotton raising since I began to go 
through the South frequently nearly half a century ago, 
and yet I read Miss Turpin’s book with all the relish of a 
story of which I have known nothing. Without tiresome 
statistics or confusing details she gives the facts 
that are pleasant to read and important to learn and. re- 
member about the great crop whose growing and manu- 
facture occupy more millions of people and more billions 
of dollars than any other industry, and whose products 
minister to the needs and luxuries of people all over the 
world. Facts are related with a sense of values and de- 
velopment that gives wholeness and continuity to the narra- 
tive. As a part of today’s history, I relearn about good 
farming, the development of the corporate farm and of co- 
operative marketing, and the warfare with chemicals and 
aircraft against insect enemies. 


THE MAGEE INTERMEDIATE READER. Part 
Three, Sixth Year. By Anna F. Magee, Public School 
166, New York City, with the editorial co-operation of 
her principal, Dr. John F. Reigart. Illustrated by Ethel 
F. B. Bains and Eugenie M. Wiesman. Boston, New 
York and Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

An important and distinctive feature of the Magee 
Readers is the variety of aids for the promotion of liter- 
ary appreciation through silent reading. The class of 
selections makes such appreciation inevitable. They are 
new to sixth grade pupils. They are a distinct contribu- 
tion to a child’s information, which is always appealing 
when the information, as in this case, is relished. The 
selections are keenly interesting to boys and girls of today. 
Arthur Chapman’s “Out Where the West-Begins” has a 
little more thrill to it than any other touch of the New 
America, than anything we know. Hamlin Garland’s “The 
Battle of the Bulls” is another vivid, intense picture of boy 
life in the West when it was new, fifty years ago. “A 
Great Disaster,” by the captain of the Carpathia, which 
rescued the survivors of the Titanic April 15, 1912. “The 
Birth of an Iceberg” is of especial interest in connection 
with the sinking of the Titanic, which carried 1,500 per- 
sons into eternity because it ran into an iceberg. “The Law 
of Good Sportsmanship,” by the president of Berea College, 
will thrill any sixth-grade boy. “A Football Game,” by 
Dorothy Canfield, is a genuine boy’s selection. Everything 
is good literature as well and always has a fascination for 
boys and girls of that age. The-“Helps” are unusually 
helpful from many points of view. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS. Seventh School Year. 
MODERN MATHEMATICS. Eighth School Year. 
MODERN ALGEBRA. Ninth School Year. 

By Raleigh Schorling, University of Michigan, and John 
R. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

It is in keeping with the spirit of present-day progress 
to have a full year’s work in one book. Each book is as 
large as many an elementary arithmetic for the eighth 
grades. But it is much more than the regulation arith- 
metic. It includes practically everything that a child in 
that grade will have occasion to use of arithmetic in his 
studies and in their application. 

There is as much of geometry as a child is likely to 
need in each grade, and in the ninth grade as much algebra 
as. he will have occasion to use, and in each grade there is 
a deal of business arithmetic for which a boy or girl in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grade will always have use. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS. By 
Rose M. O'Toole. Advanced Series. Cloth. 444 pages. 
Boston, New York and Chicago: D. C. Heath Company. 
First of all we quote the “Dedication” because we are 

deeply appreciative of Superintendent Fitzgerald, in whose 

city we live, and of whose schools we are very proud. 

“To Mr. M. E. Fitzgerald, superintendent of schools, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, whose high ideals and true 
Americanism have been a source of encouragement and in- 
spiration to the author in all her work with the foreign- 
born.” 

There are several admirable books for the teaching of 
English to foreigners, but Miss O’Toole carries the work 
with new Americans to higher attainments, keeping ever in 
mind the fact that they are new Americans and that their 
elementary knowledge has been learned as new Americans. 

After they have learned English as new Americans they 
are here given advanced training for citizenship in the 
geography they will especially need as new Americans, 
also in history and everyday economics, all with every 
trend to their new life in America. 

It is in every way, in scope, in illustration, in phraseology, 
in spirit, a remarkably valuable book for the genuine 
Americanization of any and all people who are new to 
American life. 


LIVING ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS. By 
Ettie Lee and Jennie I. Page, both of Los Angeles 
schools. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Southern California is leading in many phases of pro- 

gressive education. We use the word “leading” advisedly. 

The fact that Donald Tyler of Los Angeles 

won the $3,500 prize with an original oration on “The 

Constitution of the United States,” is merely one of many 

demonstrations of eminent fruitings of Southern Cali- 

fornia’s educational efficiency. In nothing is the genius 
and mastery of the Southern California functioning more 
clearly in evidence than in the evening schools. All the 
puttering wastefulness which has often brought evening 
school work into disrepute is eliminated and the latest in 
pedagogy and psychology is used, and the achievements 
are as noteworthy as in the public day schools. 

We have seen no more impressive demonstration of the 
best professional thought in education than is embodied 
in “Living English for New Americans.” 
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BEGINNERS’ ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS. By 
Sara R. O’Brien, Springfield, Mass. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
We herald with great joy Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart's 

slogan, “A Literate World in 1950,” That will be one of 
the greatest of world achievements, but there will be little 
civilization in ability to read unless the use of ability to 
read makes the people who can read better citizens of their 
countries and of the world because of what they read. 

“A mericanization” means much or it means little accord- 
ing to the way foreigners realize the difference between the 
right and wrong interpretation of language. The teacher 
of English to foreigners in their beginning lessons has a 
rare opportunity to inspire Americanization by creating a 
genuine purpose in these foreigners to use the American 
English just right. Careless use of English tends to care- 
lessness in American manners and morals. 

The first night schools were often low comedy because 
they used books from public schools. When a foreigner of 
twenty or thirty read: “I see a cat” he was disgusted. 

Now he reads at once: “What is your name?” and 
writes: “My name is - 

“Where do you live?” and writes: “I live at 

“When did you come to the United States of America?” 
and he writes: “I came to the United States of 
America—————_.”” 

Then he has pictures which make entirely clear the dif- 
ference between “I” and “We,” “He” and “She,” and im- 
mediately he sees the difference between “I can see,” “We 
can see,” “He can see,” “She can see.” 

From the first the foreigner distinguishes the shades of 
meaning in every sentence. 

Just after the war I was in a college, and a good teacher 
of English in a good school system was trying to teach 
English to a class of men, veterans. She said she could not 
interest them and wanted me to visit her class and advise 
her how to improve her work. 

Her lesson that day was Predicate Nominative, Nomi- 
native Absolute, etc. She had a regular grammar school 
textbook in English and was trying to teach these men, 
mostly foreigners, none of whom had been to an American 
public school, as she had taught a seventh grade that had 
come up through the sixth grade and had earned their 
promotion. 

The creation of a book like Miss O’Brien’s “Beginners’ 
English for Foreigners” is a noble patriotic service. 
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A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Ed- 
ward Albert, M. A., George Watson’s College, Edin- 
burgh. With Index, Charts, Bibliography, etc. 640 
pages. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 

The author presents a survey of the entire course of 
British authorship from the first crude beginnings to the 
present day. Interesting specimens of earliest written 
English are preserved in their original type forms. Graphic 
charts and subheads in each chapter enable the reader 
to follow any period with accuracy. One who 
is an authority says: “IT believe that I know 
every history of literature of any consequence pub- 
lished within recent years, and it is my candid opinion that 
Mr. Albert’s book is far and away the best. I like its ar- 
rangement. I like the introduction to the different ages, 
but above all I like at the end of each age or chapter the 
Development of Literary Forms, the Development of Liter- 
ary Style and the Exercises. Mr. Albert seems to have an 
extraordinarily fine sense of proportion. He knows what 
and when to omit, to condense or give in full.” Another 
educator says: “The work has been done well, and the 
volume will prove of real value to those who wish to study 
our literature as a whole.” 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF GREECE. By L. Lamprey. 
Illustrated by Edna Hart-Hubon. Cloth. 305 pages, 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 

In a delightful way the author tells young people, little 
people, what might have been true in the pre-historic days 
of Greece. It is as reasonable as the myths of Greece if 
not as classic, but it is as fascinating as the real myths. 
Greek civilization had an approach of which nothing is 
known historically, hence the Greek myths, hence this in- 
teresting book on “The Childhood of Greece.” 


JULIA, A LATIN READING BOOK. Written by Maud 
Reed, classical mistress at Lincoln High School, with 
an introduction by Mabel C. Howes, head of the De- 
partment of Classical Languages, High Schools, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 98 pages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

This little work is first of all a story book, and its 
primary object is to please. A little girl, Julia, daughter 
of a British farmer, is stolen by the pirates, and a little 
later, ransomed by her father. Then she goes to school. 
The magister benignus tells his pupils many stories, now 
of Britain, now of distant lands. Thus Julia learns about 
Rome, Romulus and Remus, the Trojan Horse, and so 
forth. 

The stories are told simply and in an interesting manner, 
and the constructions have been made as easy as possible. 
The work could be used with advantage for supplementary 
reading in first-year classes, especially in girls’ schools. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION. Collected Essays edited by I. L. Kandel, Ph. D. 
This volume originated in a desire on the part of a num- 

ber of former students of Dr. Paul Monroe to show 

their appreciation of his twenty-five years of service to 

Teachers College, Columbia University, and to American 

education. Few educators in this country have contributed 

as much as Dr. Monroe toward raising the standards of 
scholarship and research in the study of education. Since 
the twenty-five years of Dr. Monroe’s fruitful activity as 
scholar and administrator coincide almost exactly with the 
completion of the first quarter of the present century, which 
has witnessed the development of a science of education 
and in which a foundation has been laid for rapid progress 
in education that is to come, it was considered appropriate 

that the tribute to Dr. Monroe should take the form of a 

collection of essays that would summarize the achievements 

in education of the past twenty-five years and that would 
also indicate in some measure the large field that still re- 
mains to be developed. 

The “Appreciation of Dr. Monroe” is by President Henry 
Suzzallo of the State University of Washington. The 
sixteen Essays are by Dr. Monroe’s students now prominent 
in professional achievement in Teachers College, University 
of Buffalo, Stanford University, Rockford College, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Harvard University, University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of North Carolina, Tulane University, 
and University of Porto Rico. 

In a way all of the Essays are historical and deal with 
Tendencies in Educational Philosophy, Educational Psy- 
chology, Tests and Measurements, School Administration, 
Public School Finance, Elementary Education, Secondary 
Education, Vocational Education, Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Education of Women, Education in the 
South, Education of the Negro, Education in Porto Rico 
and in the Philippine Islands. 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schouls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


—_— 

Publications and other materials of 
all Federal Departments useiul to 
teachers are listed for the first time in 
a bulletin just issued by the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the 
Interior. 

The materials listed include bulletins, 
leaflets, circulars, periodicals, maps, 
charts, mounted exhibits, models, 
stereopticon slides, and moving  pic- 
ture films. This listing by sources of 
the wealth of material readily avail- 
able through the Federal Government 
Departments will be very helpful to 
the educational world as few know the 
nature of the available material or the 
method of obtaining it. The bulletin 
is freely illustrated, reproducing types 
of the material available. Persons de- 
siring the bulletin should address the 
Commissioner of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., asking for Bulletin 1924, No. 23. 

No pasting is more fascinating and 
valuable than the making of scrap- 
books. The child pastes pictures to 
amuse himself on rainy days; the 
school girl pastes her dance program 


and the thousand odds and ends dear 
to a girl's heart in her stunt book. The 
young athlete secretly pastes press 
notices of games, tournaments and 
meets in a book which he cons behind 
closed doors; the housewife clips a 
new recipe from the morning paper 
and pastes it in that flour bethumbed 
cookbook which is fragrant with 
“sugar and spice and everything nice” ; 
the traveler pastes his snaps in the 
album with which he amuses himself 
and bores his friends; even at the 
White House the items of particular 
interest to the President are clipped 
from hundreds of newspapers daily 
and pasted on yellow sheets so that the 
President may quickly lay his finger on 
the pulse of public opinion with re- 
spect to any question. What do you 
paste in your scrapbook? Jokes or 
poems or cartoons or stock quotations 
or the changing personnel of your 
favorite ball teams? Cultivate the 
scrapbook habit. It needn’t be a sticky, 
messy process if you use Gluey Paste 
(advertised herein). It comes in a 
tube and never need touch anything 
but the paper it’s to glue. It smells 
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] THE VITA DRILL PU BLISHERS 
Freeport, Maine 
| Enclosed find two dollars 
Please send the Vita Drill di- 
rections. This entitles me to | 
membership in the Vita Club 
and to personal service for 
Teachers. 


Name 


Address 
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Mail coupon now 


Can be used by any 
Grade V through High School. Equally 
useful for 
needed for Discipline. Send two dollars 
Ba a ile ah Re Ra bo he l for full directions. 


THE VITA DRILL PUBLISHERS 


A Sure Cure for Discipline 


THE “VITA DRILL” 


teacher from 


teaching Drill when not 


FREEPORT, MAINE 





BME RS OW 
GWollese ofr Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
s The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


Degrees granted. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 











| ARLO’S friends advertise him. 


Of ANITA 
Of PATHWAYS 


Of WHO KNOWS 


Journal of Education.” 


| for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN 
| THE ARLO BOOKS | 


Just this summer some of his friends said: 


ever seen was one in reproducing Anita.’ 


| 

| “The best example of oral composition in the sixth grade I have 
“It is the one history that I would put into the hands of every | 
boy or girl who was preparing for college eventually.” 
| 

“I do not know, the price of Who 
| must be worth it, from the 


| CLEMATIS ARLO 
| for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


4th grade and up 
| By Berrua B. and ERNEST COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


7 Knows, but am sure it 
write-up by Dr. Winship in the 


ANITA | 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 














good and a little bit of it sticks more 
staunchly than burdock burs on your 
Sunday suit. 


Professor A. H. Edgerton, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, succeeds the 
late Ira S. Griffiths in Industrial Edu- 
cation, State University of Wisconsin. 
He has taught in State Teachers Col- 
leges, Plattsburg, N. Y., and Charles- 
ton, Illinois. 





_ Goddard Seminary, Barre, opened 
its fifty-sixth year with Jarvis T. Beal 
as principal. He is a graduate of Har- 
i and studied at Cambridge, Eng- 
and. 





Professor Harold G. Lawrence, 
Huron College, South Dakota, has a 
year’s leave of absence for university 
study. He will also write a biography 
of his father, the late Marion Law- 
rence, a national leader in Sunday 
School work. 


—— 


, Portland, Oregon, has more than 
30,000 enrolled in the elementary and 
more than 11,000 in the high schools. 


More than 3,000 school children took 
entire charge and gave good care to 
sixty-eight school gardens in New 
York City all summer. 





Herbert S. Hoover, well known in 
magazine circles, is launching an in- 
teresting new magazine, Our World 
Weekly, intended for school use with 
a new vision of the news schools need. 

———_ 

Jacob J. Arakelyan of Boston, an 
Armenian who has prospered greatly 
in this country, left $10,000 to Berea 
College, a like amount to Autioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. In all 
he left more than $100,000 to various 
institutions. 















We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear 
Paralle! Text ($1.50 cach), and Fully Parsed Translations 182,00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We ca 
also supply any Dictionary published 
Students’ French. 


English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash der. 
TRANSLATION PUB'G CO., 16 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. ClTY 








"FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 
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| SPRINGFIELD 


PROTECT YOUR TEXT BOOKS 


While they are NEW and CLEAN and SOUND 


WITH 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And MAKE THEM LAST TWICE AS LONG and KEEP 
CLEAN, NEAT and SANITARY | 
It is MONEY in the POCKETS of the TAXPAYERS 


Samples free 


- THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 








The Grange in Concord, Mass., gave 
the teachers a notable reception at the 
opening of the school year. 





Harrisburg school district, near 
Houston, Texas, with a population of 
15,000, has a school enrollment of 
9000. Population and school en- 
rollment have increased  seventy- 
five per cent. in three years. All 
teachers’ salaries are increased this 
year. All teachers have collegiate or 
professional training. A bond issue oi 
$350,000 is to provide five new build- 
ings. J. O. Webb, six years superin- 
tendent at Alvin, was elected superin- 
tendent from a field of fifty applicants 
so attractive was the prospect at the 
Harrisburg district. 


Miss Helen M. Leary, head of the 
academic branch of the Girls’ Con- 


tinuation School, Fall River, is to _be 
superintendent of recreation at a sal- 
ary of $3,500. Miss Leary has been 


secretary of this commission, under ap- 
pointment for a four-year term by the 
mayor. In that capacity she has per- 
sonally supervised the extension of 
these activities, and also directed the 
preparation of an all-year-round pro- 
gram of recreation. The organization 
of the playground system as taken over 
a few months ago by the new commis- 
sion was virtually effected by Miss 
Leary. Following the introduction of 
playground work for one season under 
the direction of the civic department of 
the Woman’s Club, Miss Leary was 
named general supervisor and con- 
tinued in that capacity for eight years. 


The first cottage for the use of 
Domestic Science to be constructed in 
West Virginia was just finished at 
Point Pleasant. The cottage was built 
and equipped with the idea of placing 
the work in domestic science and art 
under conditions as similar to home 
surroundings as possible. 


The building is a one-story frame 


























This is the greatest contrast 
|been published. There has never 


| this remarkable study in heredity. 





HEREDITY 


JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


of family inheritance that has ever} 
been a study of a noble American} 
jfamily for two hundred years except this study by A. E. Winship. 


There is no other American family with such a record as this and | 
jthere is no other study of this family. 


The book, which was first published twenty-five years ago and had 
ja large sale and great influence, has been out of print for some time. In 
jresponse to numerous requests, we have decided to publish it in the 
|\JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, October 9, 16, 23 and 30. } 


Every superintendent, principal and teacher in America should read 


| These four issues of the Journal of Education will be sent to any address 
for twenty-five cents. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


| 
| 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


j 














construction and cost approximately 
$4,500, The work is organized under 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Fund and two teachers are employed. 

The one outstanding feature, per- 
haps, of the building is found in the 
four-unit kitchens arranged in separate 
and distinct groups. Each kitchen ac- 
commodates from four to six girls. 

All first and second year girls in the 
high school are required to take the 
courses in clothing and cooking and 
other related domestic science sub- 
jects. 

In addition to the four-unit kitchens 
which are nine feet by eleven in size, 
the building has a large sewing room 
20x30 and an adjoining fatting room. 
It contains a living room 11x18 feet, a 
model bedroom 11x12, and a bathroom 
6x8. A small office for the supervisor 
is located in the centre of the building. 
The basement contains a laundry 11x16 
and a furnace room. 















Eyes Need Care 


| capa ates the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 

A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE: 
FoR Your 


EYES - 
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s s TEACHERS AGENCIES. a a 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 — —— 
1, 2161 Shattuc o 
h, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. Berkeley, Cal., ‘ 
rompnta, Suan 1084 Court Ave. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St 
Send for circular and registration form free. 








ton, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Best York, N. ¥. 225 Fifth Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bidg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 








. F. FOSTER 
MISS T. M. HASTINGS MISS E 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


i ience. 
i n over thirty years of successful experi 
eacusimn seme seventh 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


ists, and other teachers 
s college and normal graduates, specialis » 0 L 
= wablie and private schools in all parts of the country. 


J er. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manag 


The Corlew Teachers Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 




















August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and _ Regulations, 
to wit :— ; 
That the names and addresses of 
and managing 


North Adams, Mass., has a famous 
high school band, which recently went 
to New York City and won all sorts 
of honors, chief of which was high : a 1 
praise from John Philip Sousa. There the publisher, editor 
were 106 members of the band. The editor are :— 


chief popular attraction was Miss. Publishers—New England Publish 
Dorothy Welch, the beautiful and ing Company, 6 Beacon Street, Bos- 
brilliant drum major. The New ton, Mass. 


York Times in its “mid-week pic- Editor—Albert E. Winship, 46 Shep- 

torial” had a full-page picture of Miss ard Street, Cambridge, Mass. ae 

Welch in her drum-major uniform. Managing Editor—Isobel R. Lay, 31 
ienicaien Moreland Street, Somerville, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 2. That the owners are :— 


A. E. Winship, 46 Shepard Street, 
: MANAGEMENT, ETC. Cambridge, Mass.; Loella R. Winship, 
Required by the Act of Congress of 46 Shepard Street, Cambridge, Mass.: 


August 24, 1912. : - Mrs. Alonzo Meserve, &7 Linden 
_Of the Journal of Education, pub- Street, Allston, Mass.; William  F. 
lished weekly at Boston, Mass., for ‘Jarvis, 326 Lexington Street, Wal- 


October 1, 1924. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a- Notary 
Public in and for the state and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Alvin 
F. Pease, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Treasurer of the Journal 
of Education, and that the following 
is to the best of his knowledge and 
belief a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the act of 


tham, Mass.; Alvin F. Pease, 3 Knee- 
land Street, Malden, Mass.; Henry R. 
French, 18 Park Street, West Lynn. 
Mass.; Isobel R. Lay, 31 Moreland 
Street, Somerville, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Treasurer, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
_ this 16th day of September, 1924. 
CHARLES E. ALLEN, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 19, 
1926. 





INDIVIDUALITY IN HANDWRITING 


within ethical bounds embracing LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE and EN- 
DURANCE, is developed by teachers and pupils who learn PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP. 


THE PALMER METHOD FREE SERVICE is maintained for all schools 
in which the Palmer Method Textbooks are used. 


If you do not understand the’ PALMER METHOD PLAN thru which 
g00d a En | thruout a school system may soon be an assured fact, 
please let us tell you all about it. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ml. 


30 Irving Place 


Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. 


Portland, Ore. 











"30-31: 


‘ 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


6-9: National Convention of the 
gungesean Red Cross, Washington, 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educationgj 
Association, Marquette, Michigan. 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Associa. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kan. 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso. 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchinson, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associa. 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and Sag 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teachers As. 
sociation, Topeka. 


Associa- 


20: American Public Health Asgo. 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Educatior 4s. 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Society for 
Vocational Education, Concord. 


27-31: Washington Education Asgo. 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacoma, 


28: Northern Baptist Education §p.- 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 


29-30: Illinois City Superintendents 
Association, Peoria. 
Illinois State School Board Associa- 
tion, Peoria. 


Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 
30-31.1:West Tennessee Education 
Association. P. E. Callis, Secre- 


tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl-né Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence 


31: Franklin County Teachers As- 
sociation, Greenfield Mass. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
on Educatien Association, Atlantic 
y- 
30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H. G 


Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 
NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer: 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Colorado Education Associa- 


ion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 


Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa_ State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
ver. 
Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
Associa- 


of Mathematics 


of American Country Life 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


13: Massachusetts 
Association. 


13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L. E 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 


Superintendents’ 
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Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 


1: ; 
riiciati ion, Little Rock. 
30-11: National Association of State 


Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 


Women's Educational and In- 

dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

q1-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associativ.:, Lincoln. 

33-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 


tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 

20-22: High School Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

gi: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
24-26: New York State Science 

Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 

Home Economics of 
Texas, San Antonio. 

Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

7-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
lowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 7 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

£8-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

26: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 

Richmond, Virginia. 


Asso- 


Association 


27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 
27-29: American Association for 


samen Legislation, Washington, D. 
American Philological 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of 
m ashington, D. C. 

-30: American Political 
“Association, Washington, D. 


Association, 
America, 


Science 


27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

29-31: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
2%-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, Cc.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 
5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 
6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 


tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 
FEBRUARY, 
of 
Ohio, 


22-26: Department 


Superinten- 
dence, Cincinnati. 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION .TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
especially those de. 
siring Promotion. 





ALBERT 


‘39TH YEAR 


25 E. Jackson Bouleva 








Peyton, Bidg., Spokan 


437 Fifth Ave., New Y¥ 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Operate everywhere. 
ne Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
As a Business.” 


rd, Chicago, 
ork. 


e, Wn. 





MERICAN ::: 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


and Governesses, for every department of instruction; 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


recommends good 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency . 


sirable place or know where a teacher may 
“31 Union Square, New York 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employ ers, none for registration. 
If you neee@ a teacher for any de- 
be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 





TEACHERS’ 


SGHERMERHOR 





A superior agency for 


AGENCY 


ae” Lats one ie ie superior people. We 
York Cit il Sor wend 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop, "sister only reliable 
BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
Established 1855 1386 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, 


Ohio free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 


Pittsburgh, 


Pa, 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


certainly be of service to those who 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


‘Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


in 
to teach 


state 
wish 


the Union and can 
and WHO ARE 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 


ieee 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


G6 Beacon St. . . 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager 
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“Individual Test — Each Child Sings a Phrase 
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“Well begun i is half done’ is a true adage 





Give the children the fundamental elements 


in music 


MELODY — RHYTHM 


and the foundation is well laid for sight-read- 
ing and further development 


wn nm 


Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies 


and a variety of useful rhythms for activity 
and interpretation 


with the Victrola 


MELODIES 


Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) 
(3) Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) 
Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) 


How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) 
(2) Sze the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) 

If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony 
(English Horn) 


Rock-a-bye Baby (Violin) (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) 
(3) Lullaby (Violin) 

Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The First Nowell (Oboe 
(3) Nazareth (Violin) 


Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 
(Oboe) (3) Habanera (Flute) (4) Miserere (Cornet 

Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador 
Song (Viola) (3) Soldiers’ Chorus (Bassoon) (4) 
Woman is Fickle (Celesta) 


Hear Me Norma (Oboe and Clarinet) 
(2) Tarantelle (Flute and Clarinet) 
Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute) 


The Bunny (2) Pretry Pussy (3) Little Chickens and 
Snow Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6 
Bow-wow-wow 

Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast 
(4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Woodpecker 
(7) Jacky Frost 


The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought 
(4) Now it is Spring (5) Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Szar 
(6) The Dolly 

God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Ever 
Prayer (4; Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine nee 


Camden, New Jersey 


18622 


18655 


18664 


18759 


17174 


18886 


18887 


ynken, Blynken and 


RHYTHMS 


Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells 
(3) Humoresque (Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon 
Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) 
(3) Menuert in G (Clarinet) (4) Sarabande (Oboe 


Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Gamez 
(4) Air de Ballet 
Waltzes 1, 2 and 9 


Boating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 
La Bergeronette (2) Waltz (3) Scherzo (4) L’ Arabesque 
(5) Intermezzo—Le Secret 


To a Humming Bird (2) Elfenspiel (3) The Witch 
(4) March of the Tin Soldiers 

Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion 
(4) Peasants’ Dance 

March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4 
Wheelbarrow Motive (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe 
March (7) March 

Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping 
Horszs (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 


Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 
Theme for High Susina Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skipping 


The Bell (French) (2) The Hunter (Bohemjan) (3 
From Far Away (Lithuanian) (4) Memories (Fin- 
nish) (5) The Warning (German) 

Punchinello (French) (2) Springtime (German) (3 
The Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English 
(5) In the Valley (Swabian) 

Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune 
(French) (3) Morning (German) (4) The Tailor and 
the Mouse (English) (5) John Peel (English 

The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair (English 
(3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork Road (Irish) 


Hearing Eva in Williams sing their own 


od’ 





18800 


18840 


18852 


18853 


18543 


18253 


19396 


19397 








